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than appeared to us . . . The East with its 900 million population is
awakening.1

In February, 1926, a special session of the Executive Committee
of the Communist International met. Its two-volume report ap-
peared under the tide The Itinerary of the Revolution. Zinoviev
now frankly declared:

At first perhaps we attached our eyes too much to Central Europe. That
was the time of our passion for Germany, so to speak. It seemed to us
that after Russia, the proletarian revolution must necessarily follow in
Germany. At our last plenum in 1925 we were obliged to devote great
attention to England, while the prospects of revolution in Germany ap-
peared somewhat more distant . . . Now a new, exceptionally im-
portant factor has appeared: the movement in China, which is fraught
with many surprises.2

The announcement of the new "itinerary of the revolution" had
the result that an important shift took place in the relations be-
tween Russia, on the one hand, and France and England on the
other. France had been the most insistent of the enemies of the
Soviet Government during the years of the civil war and in the
ensuing conflicts between Poland-Rumania and Russia; England
never went quite so far as France. During the Allied interven-
tion in Russia, Lloyd George often hesitated in taking action and
he never gave full support to Poland in her war against Russia;
furthermore, his government was the first among the Great Powers
to grant the Soviet regime de facto recognition. Continental France
was more fearful of Russian activity in Germany and of the Rus-
sian menace to the Balkans than was England.

As attention veered from the West to the Ease, France began
to recede into the background, and the role of England, already
great, began to attain enormous proportions in Soviet eyes. In
China and in the Far East in general French influence was weak
compared to the English. The shift of Soviet attention to the
East meant a further deterioration of Soviet relations with Eng-
land. Even the official recognition of Soviet Russia by England
early in 1924 failed to provide more than a few months' change in
this state of affairs.
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